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QUESTING WITH gue 


Of the intemperate smoker of 
cigarets, caustic critics have been 
known to observe that he “has a 
hole in his head.” And now he can 
buy a cigaret to match. The “ven- 
tilated” cigaret—called the Rem- 
brandt—has just been put on the 
mkt by a Canadian firm. The to- 
bacco is wrapped in a patented 
perforated paper. The idea is ex- 
pected soon to extend to the U. S. 
Rembrandt Tobacco Co is tied in 
with Pall Mall of Canada, Ltd. 


On the occasion of the Patter- 
son-Johansson championship 
fight, a group of officers on the 
ground floor of the Pentagon 
were trying to tune in the pro- 
gram on an old radio. One of the 
younger men suggested that they 
move the radio to the top floor 
of the bldg where reception might 
be better. 

“Don’t look at me,” said a sen- 
ior officer. “I don’t want to get 
involved. We haven’t made any 
decisions at the Pentagon in yrs. 
Let’s not start now.” The radio 
wasn’t moved. 


It has been our custom in these 
late yrs to view Albuquerque, N 
M as a respectable, law-abiding 
spot. But just the other day when 
a police officer asked Thomas 
Teeter to show his driver’s license 
after a traffic violation, the culprit 
only laughed at him. And there 


wasn’t a thing the officer could 
do about it. Teeter had climbed 
into a car, put it out of gear and 
it rolled downhill into another 
car. 

The offender is 2 yrs old. 


ae 


England is overrun with swans. 
Shakespeare’s home town, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, has a hundred or 
more they'd like to get rid of. 
Other communities are in pretty 
much the same situation. But the 
swan is a Royal Bird. They all 
belong to Queen Elizabeth. The 
communities of England simply 
“take care” of them for the royal 
household. It is, of course, against 
the law to shoot or otherwise de- 
stroy one. And, like India’s sacred 
cows, the swans just keep on 
breeding. 

“Don’t tell the Queen,” says an 
officer of England’s Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, “but they are a bother.” 


The Soviet Union has about 
given up hope for long-range, big- 
scale control of the weather. 
That’s the latest intimation of 
Prof Aleksandr M Obukhov, di- 
rector of the Inst of Physics of 
the Atmosphere within the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

“For the forseeable future,” 
says the prof, “the best scientific 
device in this field is the um- 
brella.” 












may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres Dwicut D EIsEN- 
HOWER, commenting on his 
proposed visit to Moscow: 
“This is a personal visit with 
the hope that it will do some- 
thing to promote understanding 
and possibly progress toward peace 
in the world.” ... [2] Sen Homer 
E CapeHart (R-Ind), on the pro- 
posed exchange visits: “It looks like 
we’re again being taken in by the 
Russians. I see nothing the Rus- 
sians have done to warrant this 
all-out friendliness. In the past 
we’ve refused to invite dictators 
who were friendly to us — Peron, 
Tito and Franco. Now, we’ve invited 
the biggest dictator of all.” . 
[3] Sen Lynpon JOHNSON (D-Tex), 
Senate majority leader, applauding 
the President’s decision: “I have 
always believed in the open curtain 
thru which people can pass freely 
and exchange ideas.” ... [4] Dr 
CLypE KENNEDY, pres American 
Council of Christian Churches, pro- 
testing the visit of Russian leader: 
“It is morally wrong to extend an 
invitation to the bloody butcher of 
Hungary, who has announced his 
intention to bury us. Nothing but 
harm can come to our nation by 
welcoming and honoring this inter- 
nat’l Dillinger.” . . . [5] CLARENCE 
Laws, Nat’l Ass’n for Advancement 
of Colored People, on the Little 
Rock school situation: “Little Rock 
is the testing ground for the South. 
Whatever happens at Little Rock 
this fall will set the pace and pat- 
tern from here on. It could go a 
long way toward making or break- 
ing the entire desegregation prob- 





you on that? 


lem in the South.” 

[6] Hiram L 
Fonc, Honolulu sen- 
ator-elect and ist 
U S senator of Chi- 
nese parentage: “I 
am a product of the American pub- 
lic school system, a product of the 
American way of life. I hope the 
American people will see my life as 
symbolic of the opportunity offered 
only in a democratic society such 
as ours.” ... [7] Vice Adm Hyman 
RIcKover, while inspecting a Soviet 
nuclear power plant aboard the So- 
viet ice-breaker Lenin (to burly 
Soviet official): “Heavens, you're 
fat as a capitalist and I’m thin as 
a Communist!” ... [8] Ives Sarnt- 
LAURENT, designer, describing Fall 
collection of women’s clothes: “The 
waist will be at its place and the 
breast will be honored.” ... [9] 
ELsE LACHMANN, 20, speaking for 
girls attending the University of 
Innsbruck, in Austria: “The 
Frenchman intends to love many 
women; the Italian desires to love 
all women; the Englishman will 
love only himself and the Austrians 
we meet don’t seem to love anybody 
at all. The American wants to love 
one woman all his life. We’re for 
him!” ... [10] E>pw G OLSEN, asso- 
ciate director, Nat’l Conf of Chris- 
tian & Jews, in an address on hu- 
man relations: “In technological 
achievements we are supermen, but 
in human relations we are barbar- 
ians in dinner jackets.” 
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This may well be a record-break- 
ing yr for business profits. Perhaps 
they may reach a total of $50 bil- 
lions. This compares with an aver- 
age of about $45 billions for the 
good yrs of ’55 and ’56. (Last yr we 
were able to pile up only $37 bil- 
lions.) 

Looks like a cause for great re- 
joicing. And it is in a way. We all 
like to see business prosper and do 
well. It means full employment and 
a healthy economic situation. And 
of course not the least of the re- 
joicers will be the Dep’t of Internal 
Revenue. (These figures are BEFORE 
taxes.) A good share of the added 
profits come from “the big fellows” 
who are already in the upper in- 
come brackets. 

But there is another side to the 
story: Gross National Product (the 
total of all our goods and services) 
is also up. It is away up. To put it 
another way: We are doing more 
business but making a smaller unit 
profit. On our present volume we 


should be making a good deal more 
money than we are. This is an in- 
dication that businessmen generally 
are being pressured between con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices 
and the actions of aggressive com- 
petitors. It is a situation that 
means lean profits. 

Where profits are anemic pro- 
ducers will not have the reserves 
they need for expansion, and per- 
haps not even for such normal op- 
erations as inventory and pay roll. 
They will have to go out and bor- 
row. And money is getting tighter 
—a good deal tighter. Interest rates 
are up. The loan will cost more. 
This will be reflected in the gen’l 
cost of doing business. In the long 
run it is the consumer who will be 
asked to foot the bill. 

So, when you read those news 
stories of huge profits a few months 
hence, do not be deceived. Profits 
are significant only when you con- 
sider them in relation to the vol- 
ume of business you are doing. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—1 

One compensation of old age is 
that it excuses you from picnics.— 
Wm Feather Mag. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

“Sure,” a Midwest Congressman 
has said, “I know that 90% sup- 
ports don’t work. But I vote for 
them. It’s easier to explain that 
than to explain why they are 
wrong.”—WHEELER McCMILLEN, Farm 
Jnl. 


AGRICULTURE—Aptitude—3 

Pass a test to farm? Some day 
renters may have to take a written 
exam. Purdue economists have de- 
veloped a test that helps to spot 
good farmers. When it’s ready for 
public use, landlords could use it 
to select tenants. And young folks 
could take the test to see if they’re 
right for farming—Farm Jnl. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

The crew of the atomic subma- 
rine, Nautilus, receives less radia- 
tion dosage at sea than the average 
American does in the course of 
daily life—Science Newsletter. 


BUREAUCRACY—5 

Everyone can tell his own story 
about bureaucratic ineptitudes. Yet 
I do not believe this is the central 
point. No group or individual has 
monopoly on human stupidity. The 
cure of bad administration is better 
administration, not no administra- 





tion. The more important question 
to ask is: what are the justifying 
values of administration or bu- 
reaucracy?—Smney Hoox, Saturday 
Review. 


CHARACTER—6 

One doesn’t become a saint over- 
night any more than one becomes 
75 yrs old overnight. It takes time. 
—Bishop F GERALD ENSLEy, quoted 
in Houston Times. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—7 

We resolved to bring our children 
up in the realization that their 
world will be even more complex 
than ours. To cope with it and to 
find happiness in it, they must 
have well-developed minds capable 
of making quick adjustments to the 
new and the unfamiliar, and a deep 
understanding of the values that 
never change.—BurTon Hits, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. 


COURAGE—8 

Courage is something to have, not 
something to trot out for public in- 
spection. Perhaps the real basis of 
the world’s present confusion on 
this and other matters is that our 
generation believes we are nothing 
but the sum of what other people 
think we are.—Living Church. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Never Underestimate What the 
American Taxpayer Will Try to Get 
Away With Dep’t: One of the lat- 
est rulings handed down by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, in full, 
states: “The cost to a taxpayer of 
replacing his automobile engine 
which was damaged while he was 
transporting Boy Scouts to and 
from a camp does not constitute a 
charitable contribution to the Boy 
Scouts of America within the 
meaning of Section 170 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954.” 


“ ” 


ieebean 





After all the row over Democratic 
Nat'l Chmn Paul Butler’s criticism 
of the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress (Texans Sam Rayburn and 
Lyndon B Johnson), one Tezas 
legislator analyzed the political sit- 
uation like this: “What the Demo- 
crats need is a silent butler.” 


Latest telephone news in Wash- 
ington is that offices within the 
State Dep’t have been equipped 
with direct dialing service (no need 
to go thru the busy switchboard). 
All such new numbers begin DU-3. 
It didn’t take long for someone to 
discover that you actually dialed 
DUD to reach high State Dep’t of- 
ficers. “Entirely inappropriate,” ex- 
claimed one mbr of the striped 
pants brigade. “The DUD exchange 
should have been assigned to the 
guys at the Pentagon who are re- 
sponsible for the missile program.” 


Que 
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EDUCATION—9 

The well-meaning people who 
talk of education as if it were a 
substance distributable by coupon 
in large or small quantities never 
exhibit any understanding of the 
truth that you cannot teach any- 
body anything that he does not 
want to learn. If a pupil wants to 
learn, he is already half-way to 
learning before he is taught. If he 
does not want to learn, he cannot 
be taught, however many yrs you 
add to his school life—Gro Samp- 
son, quoted in York Trade Compos- 
itor, York Composition Co. 


EDUCATION—Continuous—10 

Part of the American myth is 
that people who are handed the 
skin of a dead sheep at graduation 
time think that it will keep their 
minds alive forever—JOoHN Mason 
Brown, quoted in Think, Internat’l 
Business Machines Corp’n. 


EGOTISM—11 

Egotism is the art of seeing qual- 
ities in yourself which others can’t 
see.—Bruce Mag, hm, E L Bruce Co. 


ENTERPRISE—12 

It isn’t necessary to blow out the 
other person’s light to let your own 
shine.—Presbyterian Survey. 


FAME—13 

When students of several nations 
voted on the greatest man in his- 
tory, Louis Pasteur headed the list. 
The four cutstanding qualities of 
this “greatest man in history,” ac- 
cording to a psychologist, were: en- 
thusiasm, courage, work, and abil- 
ity to learn from his mistakes. In- 
terestingly enough, the possession 
of money or of singular ability in 
military leadership was seldom 
mentioned as a yardstick of great- 
ness.—Hoover Sphere. 















“New York is a city of superla- 
tives. It has the largest bonded debt 
of any city in the world; a budget 
second in the U S only to that of 
the Fed’l Gov’t and the most spec- 
tacular skyscrapers ever bit. 

“It seems appropriate that if it is 
to have a mess at all, the mess 
should be a real monster. It has— 
and it is.” 

Thus Newsweek (7-27-’59) sums 
up its special report, “Metropolis 
in a Mess,” which undertakes to 
analyze the disheartening condition 
of our largest city. The report lists 
5 major problems (slums, crime, 
race tensions, precarious financial 
structure, departure to suburbia of 
the stable middle class), seeks to 
show their causes, and discusses 
the success—or failure—of attempts 
to find solutions. 

In the Aug issue of Hi Fi Review, 
Barry Darrel undertakes to take 
the record clubs apart, in an ar- 
ticle titled “The Truth About Rec- 
ord Clubs.” “Take any 5 for $3.98,” 
“All 6 for $3.98,” “All 7 for $3.98.” 
Invitations such as these emblazon 
the pages of nat’l periodicals. Dar- 
rel warns that in any case you get 
just about what you pay for. Just 
as in marriage, look before you 
leap. The clubs are worthwhile, but 
none is run by Santa Claus. 

Farm Jnl for July presents an 
article, “Your Kids Can Be Drown- 
Proof” by Jack Bickers. This is 
heralded as “the most exciting 
swimming story of a generation.” 


J mining the magazines 
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It outlines a way for anyone—even 
non-swimmers—to stay afloat for 
hrs even in rough water. Illustrated 
with photographs. This is the cele- 
brated Lanoue system. (Fred La- 
noue’s job is to teach swimming to 
young engineers at Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta.) 

If you’d like a comprehensive pic- 
ture of our 49th state, read Jas 
Warner Bellah’s “Alaska” in Holi- 
day (Aug). Unlike many current 
writers, Bellah does not concentrate 
on one aspect of Alaska—its beau- 
ty, its modern cities, the living cul- 
ture of its Eskimos and Indians— 
but makes a sweeping survey of all 
these segments (and more) of the 
state today. Alaska’s earliest inhab- 
itants called it ‘The Big Land’ and 
you'll realize more fully just what 
a Big Land it is if you make this 
vicarious exploration. 

U S News & World Report (8-3- 
59) takes a look at the steel strike 
and comes up with an encouraging 
outlook. While the strike is on, pro- 
duction will sag — but trade will 
keep on rising. And when the strike 
is settled, look for a real boom. 
“The forces for expanding activity 
that took hold around mid-1958,” 
concludes the article, “and in- 
creased in strength in the ist half 
of 1959 have not been changed, 
basically, by the steel strike. 











FLATTERY—14 

Flattery is like perfume; you are 
supposed to smell it, not swallow it. 
—Jnl of the American Podiatry 
Ass’n. 


FOOD—Surplus—15 

The U S gov’t now pays storage 
on enough surplus food stocks to 
provide each American family with 
24 bushels of corn, 19 bushels of 
wheat, 4% Ibs of dried milk, 3% 
pounds of cheese and 2% lbs of 
butter —ZIndustrial Press Service. 


FREEDOM—16 

Freedom is a light that casts its 
beams across the widest gap that 
ever tyranny has dug.—You CHAN 
Yanc, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Korea to the U S, “Narrowing 
the Gap,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 7-’59. 


FRUSTRATION—17 

Frustrations are roadblocks life 
throws across our pathways and 
compels us to stop for a while, or 
forces us to take a detour, or leaves 
us no choice but to give up travel- 
ing along that way altogether—Ar- 
MIN C OLDSEN, “Frustration,” This 
Day, 8-59. 


FUTURE—18 

Surveying 16 top U S scientists 
and science administrators, Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry found 
them predicting such economically- 
promising developments as 1) in- 
credibly efficient, compact fuel cells 
to produce electrical power; 2) fully 
automated processes to turn out a 
myriad of products; 3) quick global 
communications thru satellite relay 
Stations; 4) better, faster handling 


Que 
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of business and research data thru 
computers and calculators; 5) plas- 
tic mat’ls tailor-made for every 
substantial, specialized need; 6) in- 
creased chemical aids and controls 
for agriculture—Ezecs’ Digest, syn- 
dicated by Cambridge Associates, 
Boston. 


Que scrap book 


Gen Wm TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 
who is perhaps best known for 
his comment on war, occupied 
Atlanta, Ga, 95 yrs ago (Sept 2, 
1864) before launching his 
“March to the Sea.” His histo- 
ric observation on war was 
made in a speech to the gradu- 
ating class at Michigan Military 
Academy in 1879. The excerpt 
follows: 


I am tired and sick of war. 
Its glory is all moonshine. It is 
only those who have never 
fired a shot nor heard the 
Shrieks and groans of the 
wounded who cry aloud for 
blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation. War is hell. 





. J 
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GOD—and Man—19 

A lot of kneeling keeps you in 
good standing with God—Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


“ ” 


One who ignores the church is 
like a man who builds a house 
without windows and then blames 
God because he has to live in the 
dark.—Survey Bulletin. 











GOD—and Man—20 

A 15-yr-old boy in a children’s 
home stuttered. It was agony for 
him to talk to strangers. 

One day, after a funeral service, 
we all went to the burial plot. The 
minister had been detained; there 
was no one on hand to offer a 
prayer. The boy asked, “Shouldn’t 
there be a prayer?” I nodded, 
“Yes.” He stepped forward and 
without once stuttering, reverently 
offered a heartfelt prayer. 

Later he explained to me, “I 
don’t stutter when I talk to God. 
He loves me.”—Mrs Gtapys IvEs, 
Together. 


No great nation has ever failed 
when it directed its policy toward 
the well-being of all mankind un- 
der God. — HAROLD E STtTasseEn, 
“Abatement of the Arms Race,” 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 
7-59. 


GOSSIP—21 

Gossip is the art of saying noth- 
ing in a way that leaves nothing 
unsaid.—Atlas News, hm, Atlas Au- 
to Finance Co. 


GOV’T—Spending—22 

Fed’l Budget Director Maurice H 
Stans warns that gov’t spending is 
building up at a rate “which our 
citizens are unwilling to support 
thru taxes.” Between 1939 and 1957, 
Stans says, the value of all goods 
and services produced rose 383 per 
cent while fed’l, state and local 
taxes increased 655 per cent. Statis- 
ticians estimate that the average 
citizen now works 7 days in every 
month to bear his burden of taxes. 
—Service For Company Publica- 
tions. 


HAPPINESS—23 
The City of Happiness is located 
in the State of Mind—York Trade 
Compositor, York Composition Co. 
The secret of happiness some- 
times depends on what you don’t 
do.—Grit. 


HISTORY—24 

Human history is in large part 
tragedy, and the tragedy consists in 
man’s abuse of his freedom.—KEn- 
NETH Scotr LATOURETTE, Master of 


the Waking World (Tidings). 
HONOR—25 
If honor disappears, then our 


whole way of life disappears. When 
people stop trusting each other’s 
promises, then we have stopped be- 
ing civilized and have gone back to 
the jungle—Puitr D ReEep, Hous- 
ton Times. 


HUMAN NATURE—26 

John Bruere, minister of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
tells of a dream which describes 
human nature. He saw a group of 
pilgrims moving along a wellpaved 
highway. A fork appeared in the 
road ahead. One sign pointed to the 
right. It read: “This road leads to 
heaven.” The 2nd sign directed the 
traveler to the left. This sign read: 
“This road leads to the committee 
room where we will discuss heaven.” 
For every person who took the path 
to heaven, 10 took the path to the 
committee meeting. They may have 
died in the committee meeting, but 
you can’t say that they were not 
faithful to the end. — Editorial, 
“Head North,” Church Mgt, 7-’59. 
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Continental Congress 

The ist Continental Congress, 
which met 185 yrs ago (Sept 5, 
1774) must not be confused with the 
1st Congress held by the United 
States of America. There was no 
union of the colonies at the time of 
the Continental Congress, and the 
formation of a closer working order 
was one of the objectives. 

Forty-four delegates representing 
12 colonies (Georgia abstaining) 
met at Philadelphia. 

The only slight hitch in organi- 
zation came when someone objected 
to opening the sessions with prayer, 
because of the religious differences 
of the delegates. Sam’l Adams 
opined that he for one was no bigot 
and could listen to a prayer by any 
gentleman of piety and virtue who 
was at the same time a friend of 
his country. 

We quote the Congressional Jnl: 


... there is an absolute necessity 
that a Congress of deputies from 
the several colonies be held, as soon 
as conveniently may be, to consult 
together upon the present unhappy 
state of the colonies and to form 
and adopt a plan for the purposes 
of obtaining redress of American 
grievances, ascertaining American 
rights upon the most solid and con- 
stitutional principles, and for estab- 
lishing that union and harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and the col- 
onies which is indispensably neces- 
Sary to welfare and happiness. 


Que 






IMPROVEMENT—27 

A fellow doesn’t begin to improve 
himself until he becomes dissatis- 
fied with the way he is. — THE 
Country Parson, Register - Tribune 
Syndicate. 


JUSTICE—28 

There’s no justice ... only the 
interpretation of justice.— Phoenix 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


KNOWLEDGE—29 

A distinguished Dutch theologian, 
asked on his return from the Sec- 
ond World Conf on Faith and Or- 
der at Edinburgh (1937) what he 
had learned, repl’d: “The differ- 
ence between a bishop and a pro- 
fessor.”"—-KEITH R Briwston, “The 
Future of Faith and Order,” Ecu- 
menical Review, 4-’59. 


LIFE—30 

Perhaps the real richness of life 
comes from its unevenness, its un- 
expectedness, and oddly enough, its 
mistakes. There is, at any rate, no 
greatness without imperfection be- 
cause greatness is simply the act of 
subordinating our weaknesses. 
Ninety per cent of education is still 
concerned with helping to shape a 
person, a self imbued with all sorts 
of human qualities like weakness, 
uncertainty, instability, and—mark 
this well—the potential for occa- 
sionally transcending all these im- 
perfections—M L Srory, Mbr of 
the Dept of Education, Winthrop 
College, S Car, “Pupils Are Not 
Servomechanisms,” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, 6-59. 


LOVE—31 

Love is more easily illustrated 
than defined. — Southern Baptist 
Brotherhood Jnl. 
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Week of Aug 30-Sep 5 


Sons & Daughters Month (Sept) 


Aug 30—Feast of St Rose of Li- 
ma... 35 yrs ago (1924) diplomats 
in London signed the Dawes Plan, 
an agreement calling for repara- 
tions by Germany to her former 
enemies in War I. 


Aug 31—160 yrs ago (1799) em- 
ployes of the U S Mint in Phila 
promised by “bond of indemnity” 
to ret’n to employment as soon as 
the Mint should be reopened after 
a prevailing epidemic of yellow fe- 
ver ended. (For the same cause the 
Mint was shut down in 1797, 1798, 
1802 and 1803.) . 20 yrs ago 
(1939) Adolf Hitler promised peace 
if Poland would accept 16 points. 
Poland rejected Hitler’s terms. . . 
5 yrs ago (1954) hurricane Carol 
did $500 million damage in New 
England and central N Y and N J 
territory. 


Sep 1—135th anniv (1824) laying 
of cornerstone of Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth, Mass. (The bldg con- 
tains exhibits of Pilgrim history.) 
.. . 90 yrs ago (1869) Nat’l Prohibi- 
tion Party org in Chicago. (Besides 
the abolishment of liquor, the party 
stood for many other reforms such 
as woman's suffrage, direct election 
of U S senators, improvements in 
the postal service and better pro- 
tection of gov’t lands.) ... 20 yrs 
ago (1939) the German army in- 
vaded Poland, thus beginning War 
II. (France and Britain made a 
declaration of war against Ger- 
many Sepi 3.) 





Sep 2—170 yrs ago (1789) U S 
Treasury Dep’t org with Alexander 
Hamilton as Sec’y. Dep’t paid off 
the then staggering gov’t debt of 
$65 million and the $20 million 
owed the states as well. . . 120th 
anniv (1839) b of Henry George, 
American economist and social phi- 
losopher; proponent of the single 
tax theory. . . 95 yrs ago (1864) Gen 
Wm T Sherman occupied Atlanta, 
Ga, before beginning his famous 
“March to the Sea.” 


Sep 3 — 100th anniv (1859) ist 
Pullman sleeping car in service. It 
was on the run between Blooming- 
ton and Chicago, Ill. . . 40 yrs ago 
(1919) Congress conferred the per- 
manent rank of Gen’l on John J 
Pershing. 


Sep 4—350 yrs ago (1609) Henry 
Hudson, sailing the Half Moon, dis- 
covered the island of Manhattan. 
. . . 100th anniv (1859) b of David 
DuBose Gailland, American army 
engineer. 


Sep 5—185th anniv (1774) meet- 
ing of the 1st Continental Congress 
at Phila. Peyton Randolph, of Va, 
was elected president of the Con- 
gress. . . 35 yrs ago (1924) N Y C 
theatergoers cheered the opening 
of Rudolph Friml’s operetta, Rose 
Marie, and particularly one selec- 
tion in the musical score, “The In- 
dian Love Call.” 
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MARRIAGE—Divorce—32 

What a howl would go up, if peo- 
ple had to pay the preacher as 
much for marrying them, as they 
have to pay a lawyer for getting a 
divorce. — Employment Counselor, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Personnel Consult- 
ants. 


MODERN AGE—33 

What with high-powered cars 
and dim-witted motorists, it is more 
dangerous now to take your loved 
ones on the highway than it used 
to be to go to war to defend them 
from for’gn aggression. — BuRTON 
Hits, Better Homes & Gardens. 


“It’s a fast age,” says a politician. 
The impossibility of yesterday has 
become the luxury of today and the 
necessity of tomorrow.—Pucx, Tit- 
Bits, London. 


MUSIC—34 

In my youth, loving music meant 
you either made it yourself or were 
forced out of the house to go hear 
it where it was being made, at con- 
siderable cost and some inconven- 
ience. Nowadays . . . music has be- 
come so very accessible it is almost 
impossible to avoid it. Perhaps you 
don’t mind cashing a check at the 
local bank to the strains of a 
Brahms symphony, but I do. I 
think I spend as much time avoid- 
ing great works as others spend in 
seeking them out. The reason is 
simple: Meaningful music demands 
one’s undivided attention, and I 
can give it that only when I am in 
a receptive mood and feel the need 
for it. The use of music as a kind 
of ambrosia to titillate the aural 
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senses while one’s conscious mind 
is otherwise occupied is the abomi- 
nation of every composer who takes 
his work seriously.—AARON COPLAND, 
“The Pleasures of Music,” Sat Eve 
Post, 1-4-’59. 


PARENTHOOD—25 

In a school essay on “Parents,” 
one little girl wrote: “We get our 
parents when they are so old it is 
hard to change their habits.”— 
Sunshine Mag. 


PREJUDICE—36 

All too typical is the attitude of 
two English miners, walking home 
from the pits, who saw a stranger 
on the other side of the street. “Is 
’e one of us?” asked one. “Naw, ’e 
ain’t one of us,” repl’d the other. 
“Then ‘eave a brick at ’im!” That is 
precisely what society has generally 
done with those in its midst who 
were different in the color of their 
skin, the practice of their religion 
or their hnabit of living—RiIcHarD 
W Graves, Presbyterian Life. 


PROGRESS—31 

One of the worst lies that circu- 
late to comfort evil men is this: 
“It will all be the same in 100 yrs.” 
. . . Suppose someone had tried to 
say to Geo Washington at Valley 
Forge: “What do you stay here for 
in the cold? It will all be the same 
in 100 yrs.” It would not all have 
been the same! Suppose someone 
had said to Wilberforce during his 
fight to abolish slavery under the 
British flag: “Don’t work so hard. 
It will all be the same in 100 yrs.” 
It wasn’t the same. Nothing is the 
same in 100 yrs. Every struggle for 
justice and love makes immeasur- 
able changes.—HaLrorp E Luccock 
& Ros’r E Luccock, Pulpit Digest. 
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RELIGION—38 

What America needs is not men 
and women on their knees, but men 
and women on their toes, reaching 
ever higher to bring the laws of 
God into the laws of man. What 
America needs is not so much to 
draw its citizens into churches and 
synagogues, but to draw the pur- 
poses of churches and synagogues 
into the hearts and homes of the 
citizen. We need not so much to 
put life into religion; we need to 
bring religion into life—Lovis Bin- 
stock, The Road to Successful Liv- 
ing (Simon & Schuster). 


RESEARCH—39 

All industry spent less than $600 
million on research in 1941, now 
spends upwards of $8 billion of its 
own funds each yr.—Better Living, 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


RETIREMENT—40 

Contrary to gen’l belief, retire- 
ment doesn’t lead to downhill 
health, 2 Cornell sociologists find 
in an 8-yr-study. Rather, it seems 
to lead to improved health. A fav- 
orable and realistic attitude toward 
retirement seems to be the most 
important thing. Affection, person- 
al visits, and letters from children 
were ranked by retired people as 
more important than mat’ help 
from their children.—Survey Bulle- 
tin. 


SPACE TRAVEL—41 

One of the most recent descrip- 
tions of the forthcoming coloniza- 
tion of the moon comes from D I 
M Levitt, director of Fels Planetar- 
ium, Franklin Inst, who visualizes 
a complete change in our civiliza- 
tion once man sets foot on our 
satellite. By the yr AD 2000, he pre- 
dicts, trips from space stations sur- 


rounding the Earth will be made to 
the Moon and the nearer planets. 
These trips will be made at tre- 
mendous expense. Everything need- 
ed must be carried up from the 
Earth. Unless someone makes a 
new exotic form of rocket fuel, 
cheaper than today’s, every pound 
carried to the space stations will 
require several hundred pounds of 
fuel and hardware for transporta- 
tion.—Er1mK BeErGaAust & SEABROOK 
Hutt, Rocket to the Moon (Van 
Nostrand). 


SUCCESS—42 

Success is unlike a train; success 
has no fixed schedule, and we can 
never say that at this time, in this 
place, we will board it. More im- 
portant than when and where we 
board it is recognizing it when we 
see it—Lovuis Brnstock, The Road 
to Successful Living (Simon & 
Schuster). 


“ ” 


There are 3 elements of success 
in any job: 1) Our desire to work 
at the job, 2) Our ability to do the 
job, 3) Our capacity for getting 
along with the people we work with. 
—Dr Wo J REI.Ly, quoted in Part- 
ners, Nat’l Labor-Mgt Foundation. 


TIME—43 

The greatest lesson of all to be 
learned about Time is that you 
never have any moment but the one 
right now. Too often we live in the 
past of what was or the future of 
what may be, completely ignoring 
the now that is. — Leone KEsTER 
MINNEMAN, “The Stuff of Life,” 
Natl Business Woman, 17-’59. 
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VACATIONS—44 

Vacation is a time when you get 
away from the people and places 
you love best so you can put up 
with them when you get back.— 
Burton Huis, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


VALUES—Spiritual—45 

There are no plains in the spiri- 
tual life; we are either going uphill 
or coming down.—Bishop Futon J 
Sueen, Catholic Digest. 


VISION—46 

An Eastern fisherman and his 
Indian guide were traveling by ca- 
noe thru the lake district of north- 
ern Minnesota. The Easterner was 
continually amazed at the Indian’s 
ability to select precisely the right 
spot to draw into shore in order to 
make the portage from one lake to 
another. To the Easterner the 
shores lined with trees and under- 
brush looked all the same and he 
became more and more puzzled at 
the Indian’s ability unerringly to 
choose the spot for the easiest car- 
ry. Finally the Easterner asked the 
Indian how he did it. The Indian 
hesitated, thought a moment, and 
repl’d, “I use both the near look 
and the far vision.”—RurH Barry 
& Beverty Wotr, “Guidance-Per- 
sonnel Work: The Near Look and 
the Far Vision,” Jnl of the Nat’l 
Ass’n of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, 6-’59. 


WORK—47 

Sure, you have heartaches and 
disappointments. But fortunately 
there is a remedy. It is work. If 
you will yourself into your work, 
concentrate on it for all you are 
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worth, keep at it so single-mind- 
edly that there’s no room in your 
head for anything else, then just 
as sure as the sun follows the rain, 
your blues will disappear—R & R 
Mag, hm, Ins Research & Review 
Service. 


WORLD RELATIONS—48 

One sometimes has the uncom- 
fortable feeling that too many of 
us have a mental picture of the 
world situation rather like this: 
We have “arrived”; we have the ul- 
timate in political and economic 
arrangements; we have a high 
standard of living; now the prob- 
lem is for everyone else to catch 
up with us. 
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Where iny money goes is clear 
enough. 

What gives me a dazed sensa- 
tion 

Is the supersonic speed of the 
stuff 

Reaching its destination! 

—GeorGIe STARBUCK GALBRAITH. 

49 








The right picture, the only kind 
of picture that will inspire people 
and impel them to associate them- 
selves with us, is this: There is a 
goal, far out in the distance, that 
both they and we are striving to- 
ward—and it is a long way off from 
all of us—ArRTHUR Larson, “Let’s 
Accentuate The Positive,” Think, 
Internat’1 Business Machines Co, 
7-"59. 
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WORLD RELATIONS—50 

I believe that the character of 
the relations between the USSR 
and the U S and our allies will de- 
termine the nature of man’s life on 
this planet for generations to come. 
It may indeed determine whether 
that life itself will continue or be 
abruptly snuffed out.—Francis O 
Witcox, “Soviet Diplomacy: A 
Challenge to Freedom,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 7-’59. 


WORLD TRADE—51 

Jr came up with a remarkable 
suggestion for better internat’l re- 
lations in one of his homework es- 
says. “We need more trade,” it be- 
gan. “The U N should be a big 
trade center where the people of 
the world could trade their best 
things. Scientists should trade their 
best secrets. Soldiers should trade 
their most deadly weapons. States- 
men should trade their most logical 
speeches. Singers should trade their 
biggest hits and children should 
trade their favorite toys.” His 
teacher returned it with a note in- 
structing him to do it over, remem- 
bering that the assignment was to 
write about the UN as it really is. 
But I took the essay to the office 
to show the boys.—BurTron HI1Is, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 
Debate of the Month to the subject 
of ruts. “When life falls into a rut, 
decay begins,” believes Arthur Stil- 
well. On the other hand, Annie 
Laurie Von Tungeln argues that 
there are good ruts. “Choose your 
rut and enjoy it,” she advises. 


WORRY—52 

If you must worry, don’t worry 
out loud. It wastes the time of oth- 
ers as well as your own.—ARNOLD H 
GLAsow. 


WRITERS—Writing—53 

The English novelist, J B Priestly, 
was once asked why it was that 
several gifted writers who were 
young with him had not matured 
in their art as he had. His answer 
was this: “Gentlemen, the differ- 
ence between us was not in ability, 
but in the fact that they merely 
toyed with the fascinating idea of 
writing. I cared like blazes! It is 
this caring like the blazes that 
counts.” — Franklin Field, Franklin 
Life Ins Co. 
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We fret this life of ours away 
As tho we had the ghost of 
A chance of subsequent new 
lives 
Which we would make the most 
of!—May RICcHSTONE. 
54 
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YOUTH—55 

The students of this generation 
are no more pledged to the past 
than to some future Utopia. They 
know they may be called to take 
arms for a cause that will lose its 
meaning in annihilation and so 
they refuse to invest in temporary 
meanings. They stand uncommitted 
to the conformity they practice and 
suspicious of the deviation they are 
incapable of. They merely want se- 
curity for the short time left be- 
fore destiny is thrust upon them. 

. . To them democracy is a juke 
box run down, but they have no 
faith to replace it—Norris MEeEr- 
CHANT, “Our Quiet Youth,” Chris- 
tian Century, 6-3-’59. 
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A wife dragged her protesting 
husband along with her to dinner 
with some acquaintances. Once, 
during the evening, the host and 
hostess left the room and the irate 
husband said, “Well, I hope you’re 
enjoying yourself, because I’m not! 
The man’s a bore, the woman’s a 
snob, the meal was awful, the 
drinks were watered, the chairs are 
hard and this room’s like the S 
Pole. We don’t really know these 
people and we don’t want to, and 
speaking for myself this is the last 
time I’m coming to this house!” A 
moment later the host ret’d, beam- 
ing, and dived behind the settee. 
“Got something here that will 
amuse you,” he said roguishly. “I 
switched the tape-recorder on when 
I went out just now. Thought you’d 
be amused to hear what your voices 
sounded iike. I'll play it back 
now ...” And he did. And the hus- 
band was quite right when he said 
he’d never enter that house again. 
—Home Chat, London. a 


“ ” 


The boxing teacher had just fin- 
ished giving a new pupil his Ist 
lesson. Taking a look into the mir- 
ror at his fiattened nose, his puffy 
eyes, and the holes where his teeth 
had been only minutes before, the 
pupil asked in a quivering voice: 
‘Do you offer correspondence 
courses?” — Pourquoi Pas? Brussels 
(Quote translation). b 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 
KEN KRAFT 


A widower was invited to at- 
tend a seance, but he declined. 
“Don’t you believe in the spirit 
world?” his friend asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the widower, 


“put I can’t afford it very 
often.” 
His friend looked puzzled. 


“But it isn’t very expensive. 
And the medium may be able 
to put you in touch with your 
wife.” 

“Oh, she has, she has,” said 
the widower. “She summoned 
up Henrietta’s spirit to say a 
few words, and it was just like 
old times. When Henrietta had 
finished talking, I had missed 
2 meals and 3 appointments, 
and owed the medium for 6 hrs 
overtime.” 
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Norbert Wiener, whose brilliant 
work in cybernetics helped intro- 
duce this era of automation, has a 
reputation around MIT for profes- 
sorial absent-mindedness. One day, 
after pausing to chat with one of 
his studenis, he reportedly asked: 
“Which way was I going when I 
stopped to talk to you?” 

“That way,” the student pointed. 

“Good,” murmured Wiener. 
“Then I’ve had my lunch.”—Prop- 
erty, syndicated by Cambridge As- 
soc’s, Boston c 










sssseeee Mppte-able QUIPS «+++ 


.) A wealthy Indian parked his 


Cadillac in front of a gambling spa 
in Las Vegas, and entered the hotel 
carrying a satchel filled with $500,- 
000. After making an inquiry at the 
desk, he was royally escorted to the 
roulette table. 

After 2-hr play, the Indian lost 
all his money. He drove to the 
mountains and began to send a 
smoke signal, “Please send me an- 
other $500,000.” Just at that mo- 
ment, an atomic bomb explosion 
went off some miles behind him, 
the mushroom cloud billowing into 
the sky. 

A few hrs later, the Indian read 
the answering smoke signal in the 
distance, “The money is on the way, 
but don’t holler."—Wooden Barrel, 
hm, Assoc’d Cooperage Industries 
of America. d 


“ ” 


I recall the vicar who told his 
bishop that he was unfortunate in 
his curate, who had foot and mouth 
disease. 

The bishop looked incredulous. 
“But I assure you it is the truth,” 
said the vicar, “for he simply can’t 
preach, and he won’t visit!”—Meth- 
odist Recorder. e 


“ ” 


On a warm domestic note, there 
was the man who appeared in ct to 
complain that he had awakened in 
the middle of the night to find his 
wife pouring gasoline over him. 

“And whai,” the judge asked, “did 
you think your wife was planning 
to do to you?” 

“Well, your honor, I’m afraid she 
was trying to make a fuel of me.” 
—HucGuH Scort, Today. f 


One thing a man should know 
when he takes a woman for better 
or worse is—than what?—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 

One thing that prevents a lot of 
people from enjoying the country‘s 
wild life is the high cover charge. 
—Francis O WALSH. 

“ ” 

Civic pride is when you toss an 
empty cigaret pack on your neigh- 
bor’s lawn instead of in the st.— 
Bert KRUSE. 

About the only thing you’re sure 
to get just by asking for it is trou- 
ble-——CarL ELLSTAM. 

Anyone who thinks the younger 
generation isn’t creative should 
watch a group of teenagers build- 
ing sandwiches.—VeEsta M KELLY. 

A good sec’y is one who can keep 
up with her boss when he’s dictat- 
ing and ahead of him when he’s 
not.—O A BatTIsTa. 

Then there was the man who 
thought for himself. He quit smok- 
ing anything—FrRANK G MCcINNIs. 

Oh, for the good old days, when 
you got the landlord to fix any- 
thing by just threatening to move. 
—F G KERNAN. 

ty ” 

The 1st man ever to call women 
the weaker sex was also probably 
the 1st optimist—Cy N PErEAcE. 
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Bun Of Contention 


A no-drip hot dog is made pos- 
sible by a leak-proof bun, with one 
end open, ready to hold a wiener 
and its seasoning. The hot dog can 
be eaten like an ice cream cone. 


Henceforth my shirt front will be 
cleaner 

Now I’ve a leak-proof bun and 
wiener. 

No more will I feel slightly silly 

When onions, mustard, picalilli, 

And reddish gobs of catsup smear 
me, 

Evoking laughs from people near 
me. 


Now with a single careless hand on 

What once took both, with gay 
abandon 

T’ll nibble, munch, and freely savor 

The hot dog’s extra-special flavor, 

And wheresoever I may roam, 

T’ll leave the cleaning fluid home. 


But stay, it rather spoils the fun 

To think that this new hot-dog bun 

Will pose no challenge, take no 
caution, 

Although it spares me stains and 
joshin’. 

I'll take the old, though I seem 
willful; 

You see, I think I’m rather skillful. 


I may get spots — I'll take my 
chances. 


I'll also get admiring glances. 


Due 
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A gentleman we know has always 
been very shy and reserved with 
girls. However, one day when I was 
driving with him, the car went 
around a sharp curve and I slid all 
the way over to his side of the car. 

I commented to him, “These cer- 
tainly are slippery seat covers.” 

He ans’d smilingly, “I wax them 
for the girls.” — Journal of the 
American Medical Ass’n. 4 


A Martian was approached by a 
Bowery bum. “Can you spare 4a 
dime, fellah?” whined the derelict. 
“What’s a dime?” asked the Mar- 
tian. “You're right,” repl’d the bum. 
“Make it a quarter.”—-LENOoRE BRE- 
DESON & Dick Netson, Space Jokes, 
Cosmic Cartoons and Martian 
Laughs (Citadel Press). h 


During maneuvers in Kansas one 
soldier came floating down into 
camp during gusty high winds. 
Somewhat battered and bruised, he 
was brought before his commmand- 
ing officer, who said to him: “It 
took a lot of nerve to come para- 
chuting down in this wind, but you 
ought to know better than to do 
anything so dangerous.” 

“But I didn’t come down in a 
parachute,” protested the soldier. 
“I went up in a tent.”—Atlas News, 
hm, Atlas Auto Finance Co. i 


“ ” 


Marty Marion was making one of 
his infrequent appearances at home 
during his days as White Sox man- 
ager and at dinner, as usual, the 
little ones argued over who was to 
Say grace. A small voice settled it: 

“I think Daddy should say it, he’s 
the guest.” — Bup Tuiks, “Sport 
Wives,” This Day, 8-’59. j 
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TRADE MARK 


do you need right now? 


The SPEECH-SPARKER is an ideal aid for formal papers, group discussions, pep 
talks, sales bulletins, house organ articles, etc. Each portfolio contains a wealth of 
quotations from classic and contemporary sources, bearing on every phase of the 
subject; illustrative stories; humorous observations, if applicable to the subject; factual 
data; accurate statistics—everything you need for an interesting, informed discussion 
—enough material to enrich a dozen talks. 


Look over the list carefully and make your selections: 


1 Age and its Problems 26 Man—His Achievements 
2 Agriculture 27 Marriage 
3 American Way of Life 28 Modern Age 
4 Atomic Age 29 Patriotism—Citizenship 
5 Aviation 30 Peace & War 
: ) Brotherhood 31 Race Relations 
Capitalism (Free Enterprise) 32 Religion 
8 Character 33 Salesmanship 
9 Child Training 34 Safety 
10 Christianity 35 Science 
11 Communism 36 Success 
12 Crime: Prevention & Punishment 37 Taxes 
13 Democracy 38 Truth 
14 Education 39 United Nations 
15 Faith 40 Vision 
16 Family Life 41 Work 
17 Fear—Courage 42 World Relations 
18 Freedom 43 Worry 
19 God & Man 44 Youth 
20 Government 45 How to Run a Meeting 
21 Habit—Handicaps 46 Introducing a Speaker 
22 Health 47 Preparing & Delivering a Speech 
23 Juvenile Denlinquency 48 Funny Stories for Toastmasters 
24 Labor Relations 49 Stories For & About Toastmasters 
25 Leadership 50 Toasts for All Occasions 


Single subjects, $1.50 each; any four for $5.00; 10 or more, at $1.00 each; entire library 
of 50 subjects for $35.00. Please order SPEECH-SPARKERS by the numbers indicated. 


rintir. DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-3, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
en America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





AHMAND IrRsHAD, sheik from Pak- 
istan, explaining that while reli- 
gious law permits him 4 wives, one 
is enough: “One wife is necessary, 
a 2nd wife is a luxury, a 3rd wife 
is a waste, and a 4th is punish- 
ment.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


STaNLEY LUKEs, pres, British 
Bedding Fed’n, predicting spread of 
America’s twin bed “craze” to Brit- 
ain: “Twin beds are becoming more 
popular with Americans because 
Sleep incompatibles can wreck a 
marriage that is happy otherwise. 
The snorers, the cover-snatchers 
and the bed-hogs are undoubtedly 
responsible for the rise of the single 
bed.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


If you’re getting bored with skin 
diving and water-skiing, here’s 
something to give you a thrill: a 
seagoing bobbing platform that 
combines the joys of skin diving 
and pole vaulting. “Aqua Bobber” 
has a crow’s nest mounted atop a 
12-ft-high aluminum mast stuck 
into a watertight spherical buoy. 
Rider in the crow’s nest can shift 
his weight, tip himself into the wa- 
ter, experiencing a roller-coaster 
sensation on the way down. When 
concrete ballast is added, weight 
of the bottom-heavy buoy catapults 
him into the air again, 15 ft above 


water. With practice, the Bobber 
can be twisted and spun during 
flight. It’s made by Aqua Bobber 
Co, Maumce, Ohio, and costs $1,125. 

Tony Weitzel reports in the Chi- 
cago Daily News that a Japanese 
genius has designed a golf cart 
which should catch on in this land 
of the lazy. Cart has a radio re- 
mote control device with 5 buttons 
on a pocket-sized transmitter. We 
don’t know what four of them are 
for, but the 5th one is a daisy. If 
you get too tired, just press the 
right button and the cart will come 
and get you. How’s that for service? 





